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This volume presents a carefully 
documented and evaluated study 
of the lot of the problems of the 
ex-prisoner seeking to earn his 
living. It brings a carefully anno- 
tated bibliography. It suggests no 
plan and lacks details of the man- 
ner in which the community, sore- 
ly devoid of community responsi- 
bility for the ex-prisoner, might 
better meet his needs, not only for 
the sake of the prisoner, but also 
for its own self-service. 


W. A. GOLDBERG. 


Jewish Social Service, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


FRUSTRATION AND AGGRESSION. Pub- 
lished for the Institute of Hu- 
man Relations. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1939. 
$2.00. 


The discussions in this volume 
are based frankly on the assump- 
tion or hypothesis that aggression 
is always a consequence of frus- 
tration. Predicated on this postu- 
late five authors and three collab- 
orators proceed to explain aggres- 
sion in terms of prior frustrations 
in the experience of the individual 
as well as in all social contacts. 
With a clinical analysis of child 
training, adolescence, criminality, 
race prejudice, democracy, fascism, 
communism and primitive society, 
an effort is made to show that ag- 
gression is the natural and inevit- 
able result of earlier frustration. 

Divested of much technical lan- 
guage the idea elaborated in this 
book is that negative reaction to 
all parental, social and legal inhi- 
bitions is a very human trait. This 
tendency of human behavior is 
displayed both in individual and 
group relationships. As the au- 
thors say, the book endeavors: “to 
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place within a common discourse 
such diverse phenomena as strikes 
and suicides, race prejudice and 
reformism, sibling jealousy and 
lynching, satirical humor and crim- 
inality, street fights and the reading 
of detective stories, wife beating 
and war.” The infant and adoles- 
cent, the inebriate and the idiolo- 
gist finds himself hedged about with 
conformities against which he re- 
bels. The acquisitive aggressions 
of the criminal is frustrated by the 
limitations of the law. 

In an interesting chapter on 
the “Adolescent” the restrictions 
placed upon youth by an adult so- 
ciety is exemplified by numerous 
examples, studies, questionnaires 
and discussions with students over 
long periods. Citations are given 
of “those conscious dissatisfactions 
which have to do largely with re- 
straints, over-protection, and the 
parents’ unwillingness to _ trust 
young people with responsibility, 
and the less conscious but more 
significant resistances to subtle 
pressures which the young people 
themselves cannot define.” 

In adult life there is still a seem- 
ing frustration of individual im- 
pulses as an essential of a coop- 
erative society, and to avoid a state 
of anarchy. As the authors sum- 
marize their thesis: “Frustration 
is a constant feature of in-group 
life because of the necessity of in- 
terfering with existing goal-re- 
sponses so that new ones may be 
learned.” 

The Chapter on “criminality” 
makes it clear that both crime and 
punishment are forms of aggression, 
the one being anti-social and the 
other pro-social. In the case of 
the offender his aggression is a 
reaction to his sense of frustration 
in securing economic and social 
satisfactions. Punishment likewise 
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is aggression in the interest of an 
orderly society, which acts as a 
frustration to the offender. The 
point is raised in this Chapter as 
to characteristic deviations of the 
criminal from the general popula- 
tion. “To what degree do these 
deviations imply either a higher- 
than-average frustration, or lower- 


than-average anticipation of pun- — 


ishment?” The assumption here 
is that criminal aggression will 


vary positively with the former 


and negatively with the latter. 

Important factors in criminal ag- 
gression are shown to be the eco- 
nomic, vocational, and educational 
status of the offender. Innate in- 
telligence, age, health, size, phys- 
ical appearance and defects, to- 
gether with race and nationality 
all have their bearing upon the 
feeling of frustration, and the de- 
fense reaction of aggression. Ref- 
erence is made to the relation of 
criminal aggression to the forces of 
social control and character form- 
ing agencies and institutions in 
normal neighborhoods, as well as 
to the lack of these forces and 
ideals in delinquency areas, and 
the conflict of cultures in a grow- 
ing city. 

Responsibility for crime is thus 
shown to reach beyond the indi- 
vidual to economic and _ social 
causes which thwart and frustrate 
wholesome satisfactions. A fitting 
summary to the argument is given 
in the following quotation from 
Healy and Bronner, who have 
squarely faced the problem of 
frustration in relation to delin- 
quency for many years: 


“It is through the lack of satis- 
fying human relationships that 
feelings of inadequacy, depriva- 
tion, or thwarting are created. 
When these discomforts are 
powerfully experienced, the 
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driving forces of wishes and de- 
sires naturally develop into 
urges for substitute satisfactions. 
When the young individual does 
not then find satisfactions enough 
in socially accpetable behavior 
(or does not develop inhibiting 
neurosis), he may find an alter- 
native mode of self-expression 

through seizing upon the idea of 
delinquency. Thus delinquency 
really represents a portion of the 
stream of human activities which 
has a strong current behind it. 
Beginning with various types of 
discontents at frustration and 
continued as a drive for sub- 
stitute satisfaction, the current 
has turbulently flowed along into 
the forms of self-expression that 
ideas of delinquency have sug- 
gested” (62, p. 201). 


This volume will be of special 
interest to Psychiatrists, Psychol- 
ogists, Prison Administrators, and 
Social workers, as well as to all 
those especially interested in the 
underlying causes of crime. 

F. Emory Lyon. 
Central Howard Association, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


THE Sutums oF New York. By 
Harry M. Shulman. New York: 
Albert and Charles Boni, 1938. 
Pp. xiii-394. $3.00. 


This interesting volume summar- 
izes the findings of a survey spon- 
sored by the Rotary Club of New 
York during a year of prosperity, 
1926, and two years (1931-32) of 
the Great Depression in four slum 
areas in Manhattan Boro of New 
York City. It represents the Ro- 
tarian interest in the disintegrat- 
ing community life of a large city. 
The book is a_ semi-typological 
“Street Scene” treatment of slum 
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